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SOCIALISM FOR CHILDREN. 


WONDER how many children have made 
their first sentence in life with the verb 
“want.” A good many, I fancy. I knew one 

baby at any rate who used to beat his spoon on 

his plate and shout “ Me wants it ! ” before he 
could take six steps steadily in any one direction. 
So I think I had better begin this tract on 

“ Socialism for children ” with the question :— 

“ What do the Socialists want ? ” 

When I have answered it I am sure every 
happy child in the kingdom will cry, “ I want 

that too.” For listen ! We Socialists want that 
there should be Plenty of good food and 
clothing for everyone, not only on Christ¬ 
mas Day or on Sundays but on every day 
in the week, and that 

Every father and mother in the land with 
their children should have a comfortable 
house to live in with a pleasant play 
garden near, so that fresh air and sun¬ 
shine may come in at the windows. 

But that is only a beginning, for we Socialists 
want that there should be enough High Schools 
(or rather the best schools that we know how to 
provide) for all the children in the land, 
so that [each one of them may be made ready 
alike for noble work and noble play and be noble 
men and noble women in the right sense of the 
word when they are grown up. 

And as all this means that work and good 
work must be done by somebody, we Socialists want 
that work to be shared by all who are full 
grown and strong, while the weak and the old 
people who have done their work shall be lovingly 
and honourably cared for. 

“ Yes ! ” I am sure I can hear the happy 
children shout it: “ yes ! we all want that too.” 
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For it is dreadful to sit down to a nice dinner 
ourselves in a comfortable room and have to think 
that there are numbers of people hungry and cold 
outside in the streets. Why, I knew a little girl 
once who couldn’t eat even her Christmas pudding 
because she could hear a poor stray kitten mewing 
outside the window! And only this winter I saw 
a band of sturdy boys and girls let out into the 
snow, warmly wrapped up and able to laugh at 
the cold: but before they were fairly started at 
their play their fun was spoiled by the sight of a 
poor woman struggling painfully over the wet 
ground with only a thin dress on and boots that 
let in the water. 

, What happy child too has not felt ashamed 
to see poor blind people, or someone lame, or 
hurt in other ways, drifting miserably along the 
streets, begging of those who pass by? or an old 
man, bent in the back, scraping the roads ? For 
people who are weak and old need more comforts 
than other people, not less. 

And in every town there are streets full of 
dark, dingy houses where the life is so wretched that 
comfortable people are afraid almost to look at 
it—and as for the High Schools—why there are 
not enough of them for five children in every 
hundred. 

It is all very well to want things, l can hear 
you say, but is it possible to get them ? If we 
were to give away all the money we had it would 
not even feed half the people who are hungry— 
much less clothe them or take them out of their 
dark, dreary houses and set them in good ones. 
Everyone is sorry that there is so much misery in 
the world— 

But can it be helped ? 

The Socialists say, “ most assuredly it can— 
the greater part of it at any rate.” And that 
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brings me to the second part of my subject : 

What is needed in order to obtain the 
things which Socialists want ? 

And this is not nearly such a difficult question 
as it seems. Let us take the question of Food 
first. What do we need to get plenty of food ? 

I was staying with some miners, a little while 
back, in the summer time, and we had fresh green 
peas for dinner with a roasted fowl and delicious 
custard with stewed raspberries and red currants. 
On the table, too, was a great bunch of roses. 

“ Why! ” I cried, “if you lived in the big land¬ 
lord’s palace upon the hill yonder you couldn’t 
have spread me a richer feast! ” 

“ No ! ” they laughed, “ but that is because we 
have the use of a bit of his good land now. 
He used to keep it all locked up behind his park 
gates, or just let it lie year after year under grass. 
But Parliament was wise enough, for once to make 
a new law and we have the right now to use 
some of it for—“allotments” was the big word 
they used but “ gardens ” would have served just 
as well.—“ And you must come down after dinner 
and see what we have done with it.” 

And so I did, and wasn’t I glad for my friends ? 
Right at the edge of the big park, in what used 
to be only a poor grass field, there were two or 
three dozen gardens, side by side. And the miners 
in their spare time had dug the earth up deep 
and fed it with manure and planted it with potatoes 
and beans and peas and gooseberry and currant 
bushes, and raspberry canes and little apple trees, 
and had found room for rose trees besides and 
many other flowers. Some of the men had taken 
half their piece of land for a poultry run (that 
was where the eggs had come from for my custard) 
and some of them had set up well-drained pig- 
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styes (that was where the good bacon for breakfast 
had been made) and down in the green field be¬ 
yond some cows and sheep were grazing. 

And I looked at my friends and they were 
broader chested and fresher skinned than most 
miners whom I had seen, and their eyes were 
bright too, for they were proud and happy in their 
work. 

But *do you children begin to see what we 
need for Food and plenty of it ? Is it not good 
land, which only means well treated land, and 
good workers, which soon comes to mean well 
treated workers too : men and women who have 
been well fed both body and mind all their lives ? 

Of the food which will not grow in our own 
country I need not speak here. If we want it we 
shall have to give in exchange something of which 
we have too much. 

But there are some food stuffs like wheat and 
barley and oats, etc., that are better grown in big 
fields: and there men have learned how to plough 
instead of digging with spades and to reap and 
bind and thresh with wonderful machines, often 
driven by steam power. And machinery, if you 
come to think of it, is just another gift of the land 
which hides coal and ironstone under its surface, 
worked upon by good workers. But as those 
workers who use the machinery cannot generally 
make it for themselves, and as it often takes a 
long time to make, we will speak of it separately, 
and sum up shortly. 

For Food we need 

Land and Machinery and Workers. 

And lately one of the greatest scientists of the 
day has shown that in Great Britain alone we have 
land enough ready if the workers could only get 
at it, to feed more than t^’ice as many people as 
we have living in Great Britain at the present time. 
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Now then to come to the Clothes. 

I know an old lady who used to live on an 
Island off the west of Scotland. And she tells me 
that no one was ever more warmly dressed than 
she was or had stouter boots or stronger linen 
sheets or thicker blankets on the bed. Yet she 
and her father and mother with her sisters and 
brothers and their friends had to make all their 
clothes themselves out of what they could get on 
their little island. 

They did not go to shops for their clothes. 
Where did they get them then ? 

Well, there was the wool on the backs of the 
sheep whom the shepherds tended and who hunted 
grass for them to eat all over the steep hill sides. 
And the people in the island used to have to 
comb and card and spin and weave and dye it 
all by hand power. They had no factories with 
wonderful machinery worked by steam. Yet they 
were able to make enough clothing for all the 
people on the island and it was warm and strong. 
Then they made leather from the skins of animals 
and tanned it well and made it up into strong 
boots. It was the same with the linen. They 
planted big beds of the blue flowering flax plant 
and gathered the flax in at the right time of the 
year and soaked it and beat it out ready for 
working up like the wool. If they had wanted 
silk they would have had to send some of their 
wool or flax or food in exchange to places where 
the mulberry trees would grow abundantly and 
feed the silk-worm. We used to have some splen¬ 
did mulberry trees in England but we have let 
most of them die or be cut down without planting 
new ones. And for cotton, if those island people 
had wanted it, they would have had to exchange 
something else of which they had too much or some- 
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thing which they were able to make better than 
the cotton pickers in another country. 

But to-day, as you know, men have invented 
Machinery that can be worked by steam power 
so that they can work up the raw wool, silk, 
flax or cotton or leather nigh a hundred times 
quicker than in the old days : so that they ought 
to be able to have far more time to read books, 
hear music or enjoy the beautiful world we live in. 

Thus you see' if we come back to the question 
of what is needed for plenty of Clothes, the 
answer is the same as for Food. 

For plenty of Clothes we need 

Land and Machinery and Workers. 

It is the same with the Houses. 

Have you ever watched a comfortable house 
being built: a house with airy bed-rooms in it, and 
rooms for play as well as work, with a bath-room 
and convenient cooking stove, well-fitting doors and 
windows and cosy cupboards and drawers that open 
and shut well ? 

What was it the builders needed before they 
could make a house like that ? Every boy knows 
if he thinks. There would be stone from the quarry 
and bricks from the brick-field (which is really a 
bed of clay) and iron from the mine and wood 
from the timber-yards which had once been trees 
planted in the soil : not to speak of paper and 
paint and glass for the windows. In each case 
something that the land only can give and that 
good workmen have had to prepare. 

It must have taken a long time to bring all 
these materials together in the days when they had 
to be lifted upon horse waggons and dragged along 
the roads. But to-day we have steam cranes and 
railway engines: and I have seen a comfortable 
house such as Socialists want for every family 
built in less than four months by a dozen men, 
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helped by the other clever workmen in other parts 
of the country who had prepared materials 
for them. And such a house would stand for two 
hundred years at least. 

For Houses then just as for food and clothes 
we need Land and Machinery and Workers. 

And if you will look at the mountain ranges of 
stone waiting to be quarried, or learn about the 
vast clay beds as yet untouched, I don't think you 
will be able to doubt that our land holds plenty of 
materials. 

For Gardens the veriest baby can see that it 
is Land that is wanted, and if the houses were 
arranged in squares instead of streets, squares that 
were open to the south, all the house doors could 
open upon a sunny garden at the back with plenty 
of room for everyone. 

But for the Schools, that Socialists want for 
ail the children, I think you will agree with me 
that something more will be needed than Land 
and Machinery and Workers. We should 
need those of course for the School Buildings: 
but if the children are to be set free from work 
to go to school until they are well-grown, and if 
there are to be plenty of teachers who are to 
give their work hours to teaching, instead of to 
making food or clothes or houses, and if there are 
to be other men and women to make music for 
us and to study so as to be able to lecture to 
the grown-up people on all kinds of interesting 
subjects—and if the sick and old people are to be 
properly taken care of, I think you will see that 
all the strong people who are left to make the food, 
clothes and houses, will have to be willing to work 
and be very careful also not to waste time on 
useless work, or in fighting one another as they 
do to-day. 
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That is a very big subject and I cannot go 
further into it here: it would need a whole tract 
to itself. But we will just sum it up shortly. If 
the children are to be free to go to school and 
the old people and the sick to rest; 

(1) All the strong people must be willing 
to work ; 

(2) All the work that is done must be 
useful work, and 

(3) The workers must help one another. 

If we were to use the big people’s words we 
should say that: 

(1) All able-bodied citizens must be will¬ 
ing to work in the service of the State. 

(2) All work must be productive, and 

(3) Co-operation must take the place of 
Competition. 

But I think we shall like our own easy words 

best. 


Now why do the people not make plenty of 
food and clothing and houses and schools for them¬ 
selves ? The answer is clear enough you would 
think, but you will find it is only the Socialists 
who as yet seem to understand it. It is because 
the Workers are not allowed to make use of the 
Land and Machinery which they need and 
because so much of their work is wasted work. 

In Great Britain, as in most other countries of 
the world where there are rich and poor, laws 
have been made which have allowed a few people 
to hold possession of the Land with all that is 
in it, and nowadays also of the big factories and 
railways where the Machinery is kept which one 
set of Workers has made and other Workers need 
for their help. 

And as the Workers cannot make Food or 
Clothing or Houses or Schools without Land and 
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Machinery they have to pay the Landlords and 
Machine-lords (or the owners of factories, work¬ 
shops, railways, etc.—the big people call them 
Capitalists) great sums of money for permission to 
use their Land and Machinery. 

And the money the Workers pay the Land¬ 
lords is called Rent. And the money the Workers 
pay the Machine-lords is called Interest. While 
the little money that is left or is given to them¬ 
selves out of the work which they have done is 
called Wages. 

Now let me give you some true examples to 
show you how this power of Landlords and Machine- 
lords is working in our country to-day. 

In a certain village in England there is a 
great palace with some seventy rooms in it. It is 
covered with tiny gilt towers to make it look fine; 
but wise men only smile at it and say that it looks 
like a huge pile of gilded gingerbread. But all 
the same, there it is, big enough for a dozen 
families instead of one, but with such huge rooms 
and corridors that there is no real home comfort 
in it. It is crammed full of fine furniture and 
pictures and statues—beautiful things meant to be 
looked at: but they are locked away from the people 
in a house that is shut up for the greater part of 
the year. All about the palace lies a park, with rose 
gardens, flower gardens, fruit gardens, great avenues 
of trees and sloping lawns. Not far away is a stable big 
enough for 50 or 60 horses. This stable is lit with 
electric light, well warmed and ventilated. Its walls are 
lined with beautifully coloured tiles and polished 
woods. Plenty of hot and cold water can be got 
from shining taps ranged up and down the side 
walls; and it is all kept as clean and sweet and 
'dainty as a lady’s drawing-room. 

And yet the great Landlord to whom it belongs 
has so many other places to live in that some- 
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times he lets a whole year go by without coming 
near. 

It is said that the palace and park and stables 
together cost a million and a quarter pounds.— 
(£"1,250,000). But what does that mean ? When 
you are older and have studied what is called 
Political Economy you will understand better. But 
even now I think you know that a pound of 
money can buy something like a week’s work. And 
in the same way it is true that the Landlord’s 
palace and park and stables took a million and 
a quarter weeks to make—or that it kept ten 
thousand men working for more than two years. 

But all the time that ten thousand men were 
working away building up a new palace for a 
Landlord who had too many houses already and 
was only bored with them, there were scores of 
little cottages only a few miles away from the 
great park gates that were tumbling down for want 
of repair. I know one where three poor old women 
lived, the roof of which let the water in on their 
beds if it rained during the night. I know another 
where there was only one bedroom, and that low and 
stifling with no window that would open—for a father 
and mother and three children. In another cottage 
the stone floor of the kitchen was so badly paved 
that water gathered there in puddles every time it 
was washed. 

None of the cottages had convenient cooking 
stoves and all of the people had to fetch water, 
sometimes from long distances, for there was none 
laid on in their houses. In short, the whole village 
was full of badly built, unhealthy cottages that 
were unfit for homes. Yet scores of hard-working 
men and women with their children lived in these, 
while the Landlord’s horses lived in a palace. 

Don’t you think it would have been better if 
someone had stopped the big band of men when 
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they were going to build the palace that was not 
really wanted and said, 

“ Come and build healthy houses here in the 
village instead, for the men who are making food 
grow in the fields and tending the cattle to give 
you meat and milk.” 

Would not the poor cottagers have been 
delighted? I think some of the women would have 
cried for joy. And don’t you think the men them¬ 
selves would have been glad to change their useless 
labour for useful work for their fellows ? 

Why, I am inclined to think the Landlord 
himself if he had had time given him to think about 
it would have clapped his hands and said the new 
way was ever so much the better. 

But nobody did stop the workmen, and nobody 
in the village, not even the great Landlord, seemed 
to think that such a thing was possible. 

But the Socialists think it all day long. 

For how could the Landlord—just one man, and 
not a very strong man at that, make ten thousand 
workers build him a palace ? I have told you 
already. It was because the law allows him to be 
Lord or Owner of a great quantity of Land. 
And thousands of men, women and children need 
that land for houses, and food, and clothes, just as I 
showed you, and so he could make them pay Rent 
for it, in his case more than a sovereign a minute, 
I believe. 

And so this Landlord has a great deal of money 
and can pay for a great deal of work to be done, 
and can waste it, as you have seen. While the 
Workers have only a very little money and can only 
pay for a very little work to be done for them, and 
often waste that too, partly through ignorance and 
partly against their will. For I need not tell you 
that work is wasted when bad houses are built, or 
shoddy cloth woven, or rotten leather boots, or 
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unwholesome food or poisonous drink stuff made for 
the selling. It is good houses that we want, and 
good food and clothes: and the great palaces of the 
rich and the “ cheap and nasty ” homes of the poor 
are alike full of wasted work, and for the most part 
work that has been disagreeable to the workers too. 

Let me ,give you another example. This time 
I will tell you about a great landlord’s wife. She 
was called a Duchess, and had a sweet, kind face, 
and wouldn’t have hurt anyone willingly, I feel sure. 
But she went to a fashionable wedding the other 
day, and the newspaper men said that her dress 
cost £725. 

It is a queer word, that “ cost.” Some day I 
hope everyone will understand what it means. But 
I think you must know enough about it now to see 
that it means that seven hundred and twenty-five 
weeks of work were locked away in that one fine 
dress. Let us say thirteen whole years of work for 
one woman, or better, one year for thirteen women 
working together. 

And outside, in the London streets, watching— 
actually watching—to see the beautiful Duchess and 
her friends ride by, scores of little children stood 
dirty and ragged and cold for want of women to 
work for them, to wash them clean and take care 
of them and make their clothes! I wonder how 
many little children could have been dressed warmly, 
aye, and beautifully too, by thirteen clever women 
in a year. Suppose they made one dress each in 
a day, and I, who am not at all clever, could 
manage that, there would be 13 x 300 (for we must 
let the poor women have holidays) that is 3,900 
dresses. 

Now, if the Duchess could have stood by and 
seen even three thousand little ragged girls washed 
clean and put into pretty frocks, don’t you think 
she would have been one of the happiest women in 
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England ? I don’t think she would have minded 
even if she had been obliged to go to the wedding in 
a dress she had worn before, do you ? 

But you see she never thought about it that 
way, nor the little ragged girls either. But the 
Socialists do They think about it all day 
long. 

One more example of this kind and we pass on 
to our last thought— how do the Socialists 
hope to alter these things? And I want you 
to study this last example very carefully. It is 
the great landlord's Rose Garden. 

There were hundreds of beautiful trees gathered 
together there when I saw it. The gardeners had 
worked hard all the year round, keeping the soil 
well fed and trimming the branches and guarding 
against blight. In the Summer red, white and 
yellow roses, big open-hearted ones, old-fashioned 
moss roses and close rich-scented “glories,” thousands 
and thousands of them would come out all at once, 
and hardly a human being other than the gardeners 
or the servants at the Hall would even so much as 
see them as they grew. The gardeners used to 
have to take brooms and sweep up the fallen petals, 
or cut them before they fell and fill great rubbish 
baskets with them. 

And all the time in Glasgow, Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield and many other cities there are 
tens of thousands of one-roomed or two-roomed 
homes where the people might go through a whole 
Summer and never see or smell a rose. In Glasgow 
and some other towns like it the people live in great 
high-piled stone buildings, one family on top of 
another, sometimes six stories high, with no gardens 
at all. But the people there love flowers. I once 
tried to carry a big bunch of flowers from a country 
garden through one of the most crowded streets, and 
the poor women and children swarmed round me 
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like bees round honey, crying out for “just one, 
just one.” 

If I could only have turned them all loose into 
that Landlord’s Rose Garden ! 

Why, I believe the Landlord himself would 
have found more beauty in his roses as he watched 
the poor things’ joy in them than he had ever 
discovered in all his life before! 

But how much better it would have been even 
than that, if those gardeners had been set to work 
to make that garden in the middle of the city, or 
better still, have laid out the whole park there, so 
that thousands of people could have joy of it every 
day of their lives, and not just for a mad hour or 
two. 

I wonder if the gardeners ever think of that, or 
the Landlord, or the poor people! For it is just 
what we Socialists are always thinking. 

“ Why, yes,” you will say, “ I believe they do. 
In Glasgow itself and in all our large towns gar¬ 
deners are working now, making parks for the people 
and filling them full of beautiful flowers. Are the 
other people beginning to think as the Socialists 
think ?” 

How glad I am to be able to say “yes.” 

It is only a beginning, but it is a beginning 
that is growing every day. 

For what do you think has happened to give us 
a people’s park ? 

How has the Change been made? 

Notice the answer carefully if you do not know 
it already. 

The People by Law (which was made in 
Parliament and carried out by the Town Council) 

have obtained possession of some land and 
have set workers to work upon it to make 
a Park or garden for everyone. 
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And here too you will see that— 

(1) The workers have done really useful work, 
(2) have helped one another to do it so that no 
time has been wasted, (3) and have been paid better 
wages, which the Socialists are always trying to 
make better still. 

And better wages for the workers m ean that 
they in their turn can ask other workers to do good 
work for them, and so have a nice house and 
plenty of food and clothes, and keep their children 
at school. 

In the same way pure water has been brought 
into most of our big cities from lakes or hill-side 
streams by the people for all the people, and in 
the same way pure milk and good food could be 
procured. In the same way the people have begun 
to light up their towns for themselves, to build 
beautiful libraries and picture galleries (not for a 
Landlord to lock away, but for everyone) and to 
set up school buildings. They are not nearly 
beautiful enough yet to satisfy the Socialists and 
there are not nearly enough good teachers : but 
still the beginning has been made. 

And how easily the work could be carried on 
if onty the people would wake up and alter still 
further the bad laws that allow a few people to 
be Landlords of the land and Machine-lords over 
the machinery that is in the Factories, Workshops 
and Railways. 

For look at that Public Library once again. 
What do you see there ? Is it not that the 
people of the city have become Lords of a bit of 
land themselves, and had the use of the machinery 
they need, and have built a beautiful house on it 
and filled it with strong, well made furniture and 
books for themselves—for everybody. 

And so it must be if the people are to get 
good houses for homes, and fresh food and plenty 
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of good clothes. They must become Lords of all 
the land and all the machinery and the Workers 
must work for all and not for a few, and do use¬ 
ful work and help one another in it, and all have 
good wages. And no strong people must be allowed 
to be idle or to waste other people’s work. 

Now I think I have shown you fairly clearly 
what we Socialists want: and how all the land 
and machinery and the strong men and women of 
our country will be needed for workers if their 
ideal is to be realised. And I have said that 
the laws must be changed to bring these things 
about. And that is why Socialists are trying to 
get into Parliament where the laws are made, and 
into the County, Town and Parish Councils and 
the School Boards where the laws are carried out. 

But for Socialists to get into Parliament the 
people must vote for them. 

Now neither the Conservatives nor the Liberals 
want to change those laws which allow Landlords 
and Capitalists to hold the land and machinery 
against the people. But the Labour Party (or the 
Socialists) do want to change these laws. 

So we Socialists want the voters to give up 
voting for Conservatives and Liberals and to vote 
for the Labour men,—that is for Socialism. And 
I think all happy children will want to see the 
Socialists succeed. 

For it is only through Socialism that those 
“ wonderful days ” can come of which William 
Morris wrote in his poem— 

"Then a man shall work and bethink him, and rejoice in the deeds 
of his hand, 

Nor yet come home in the even, too faint and weary to stand ; 

* * * * 


For that which the worker winneth shall then be his indeed, 
Nor shall half be reaped for nothing by him that sowed no seed. 






